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CICERO’S TOWN AND COUNTRY HOUSES 


A Roman gentleman of the last century of the ‘Re- 
public’ did not live the simple frugal life of his an- 
cestors, nor was he content with one residence. Usually, 
besides a house in Rome he owned a few villae, and 
several small lodges (deversoria) in which he could 
stop over night. The Roman world had nothing to 
correspond to our hotels. There were, indeed, taverns, 
but they were of such a sort that they were shunned by 
respectable travellers. Hence in Roman days every 
man had to provide his own ‘health resort’, vacation 
spot, or inn fora night’s lodging. 

The villa, or country house, of Cicero’s day did not 
suggest farming. The term villa then suggested li- 
braries, baths, collections of works of art, and an array 
of convenient rooms for study and entertainment. 
Perhaps the garden of a villa would be extended into a 
park, with fish-ponds and abundance of game. Such 
a garden Hortensius, the great orator and the rival of 
Cicero, owned near Laurentum: it consisted of fifty 
tugera of land enclosed by a fence and filled with wild 
beasts of all kinds!. Varro tells us? that Hortensius 
would take his guests to a seat on an eminence in this 
park and summon his ‘Orpheus’ to sing and to play: 
at the sound of the music a multitude of stags, boars, 
and other animals would make their appearance. They 
were trained to do this by being called in this manner 
to be fed. 

But, in choice of villae as in oratory, Cicero was a 
man of simpler tastes, preferring several country 
homes of moderate cost to one or two of great magnifi- 
cence. In Rome he owned a house in the Carinae, 
and another on the Palatine*, besides other property 
which he rented to tenants; in Italy he owned eight 
villae and three or four lodges (deversoria). Since he 
felt that he could not at any time afford to be far from 
Rome, or from a main road over which he could easily 
reach the city, all his villae had these advantages, 
besides some charm of site and scenery. His Tusculum 
was famous for its fine view and for the refreshing air 
of the adjacent hills, his Arpinum for the charm of the 
cool stream Fibrenus, the others for their nearness 
to the sea. His villae Cicero called ocelli Italiae, ‘the 
gems <jewels> of Italy’. 

1See W. Warde Fowler, Social Life at Rome in the Age of Cicero, 
250 (New York, Macmillan, 1909). 


*Res Rusticae 3.2. 
<*aFor Cicero’s house on the Palatine see a paper entitled 
Cicero’s Recovery of his Palatine Site, by Professor Kevin Guinagh, 
THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 26.148-150. In THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 
19.127-132 (March 1, 1926), Miss Euphemia M. Mann published 
an article entitled Some Private Houses in Ancient Rome. On 
age 128 A she writes briefly of Cicero’s house on the Palatine. Of 
a in Carinis Miss Mann writes on page 130 A._ In The Classi- 
cal Journal 21.566-579 (May, 1926) Miss Ruth Witherstine pub- 
lished an article entitled Where the Romans Lived in the First 
Century B. C. On pages 570-571 she writes of Cicero’s house on 
the Palatine; on pages 573-574 she writes of the Carinae. C. K.>. 
<*bSee Ad Atticum 16.6.2...Cur ocellos Italiae, villulas meas, 
non video?....C. K.>. 


In his grandfather's villa, a few miles northwest of 
the town of Arpinum, in the hill country of the Sabines, 
Cicero was born, in 106 B. C.* The primitive fashion 
of family life still prevailed here; the married son 
(Cicero’s father) lived on in his father’s house. At that 
time the villa was a true villa rustica—a plain farm- 
house, with land cultivated by the owner. But Cicero’s 
father was never robust; he gave much of his time to 
study. After the grandfather’s death, when simple 
habits were giving way to more sumptuous living, the 
father added several rooms to the house, among them a 
library, a room for which the grandfather had ap- 
parently felt no need. In Cicero’s childhood the 
family moved for a time to Rome—or, at least, so- 
journed for a time in Rome—to give the sons better 
educational advantages. As will be noted more at 
length below, the father bought a house in Carinis™. 
When the father died, about B. C. 67, Cicero inherited 
the ancestral country home, and remodelled it greatly. 
He loved to spend there all the time he could. But 
Arpinum was over sixty miles from Rome, and back 
in the hills to the southeast of the City. To get there 
Cicero had to travel over the Via Latina, and to spend 
one night at his lodge (deversorium) at Anagnia’. 

In De Legibus 2.1 Cicero gives a charming de- 
scription of this lovely place. A few miles away were 
hills and mountains, but the country near the villa was 
level. The villa is thought to have stood on an island 
in the cool stream Fibrenus, at a point just above 
where it flowed into the Liris. Here the grass was 
green even in winter; in summer Cicero loved to stroll 
over this estate in the dense shade of the tall poplars 
amid the music of the birds and the murmur of the cool, 
rushing stream. The house Cicero enlarged to include 
all necessary conveniences; the gardens he made es- 
pecially delightful‘. Here he built an Amaltheum, a 
shrine to the nymph of plenty, in imitation of one be- 
longing to Atticus in Epirus (Ad Atticum 1.16.18, 
2.1.11). 

On his summer vacations Cicero often retired to 
this villa to avoid the great heat of the city. Here 
during the Civil War he gave the toga virilis to his son, 
to the great delight of his neighbors (Ad Atticum 
9.19.1). Before leaving with Pompey for Greece at the 
outbreak of the Civil War, in 49 B. C., Cicero went to 
bid this beloved villa farewell, because he feared he 
might not return from the East (Ad Atticum 8.9.3). 
After his departure he wrote his wife to withdraw to 
this place with Tullia (Ad Familiares 14.7.3). In 

<*cIn THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 22.49-53 (November 19, 1928) 
I had an article entitled Some Remarks on Cicero as a Student. 
On page 49 A I wrote of Cicero's devotion to Arpinum, his birth- 
place, and the family villa there. th 

< note 2a above. C. K.>. 

8The Classical Journal 19.83 (the passage to which reference is 
made occurs in an article entitled A Trip to Cicero’s Home, by 


Professor G. A. . Thearticle covers pages 79-86). 
4Fowler, 254 (see note 1, above). 
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November, 44 B. C., he considered fleeing to his Ar- 
pinum ‘because there is a sense of security about that 
place’ (Ad Atticum 16.8.2). 

The Arpinum was also quiet enough for literary 
labors. Here he wrote not only De Legibus, but also 
part of De Finibus, besides revising the Academica’. 

In the vicinity of Arpinum his younger brother 
Quintus acquired two villae, called Arcanum (Ad 
Quintum Fratrem 2.5.4, 3.1.5; Ad Atticum 4.7.3, 
10.1.1) and Laterium (Ad Quintum Fratrem 3.1.2). 
Another source of delight to Cicero was the fact that 
Marius had been a native of Arpinum. Although 
Cicero was only twenty years old when Marius died, 
he could remember that rugged leader well. : 

Little is known of the Arpinum after Cicero’s death. 
A wrong interpretation of an epigram of Martial 
(11.48)* caused some to believe that Vergil later owned 
it. In the reign of Domitian, the epic poet Silius 
Italicus, it seems, lived there (Martial 11.48). He 
worshiped both Cicero (Martial 7.63) and Vergil 
(Martial 11.48), and so he purchased the orator’s 
native villa’ and also the land which held the poet’s 
grave. In the fifth century A. D. the villa was plun- 
dered by barbarian invaders. At the end of the tenth 
century it came into the possession of Pietro Painerio, 
the Governor of Sora and Arpino, who in 1011 donated 
the site to St. Dominic for a monastery. In 1222 it 
became the property of the Cistercian monks of Casa- 
mari, who occupy the site at present. 

Before his consulship in 63 B. C. Cicero was in 
possession ot villae at Tusculum and Formiae. Tuscu- 
lum was an ancient town of Latium. It was situated 
2,200 feet above sea level, on the slopes of Mt. Algidus, 
on the Via Latina, about fifteen miles east of Rome. 
Cato the Censor was a native son of Tusculum. Be- 
cause of its nearness to Rome, the beauty of the sur- 
roundings, and its salubrity the town was a favorite 
summer resort of the Roman nobles. Scattered about 
this ancient town on the flowery slopes of the Alban 
Hills were the villae of Balbus, Brutus, Catulus, Cras- 
sus, Gabinius, Lucullus, Lentulus, Metellus, Pompey, 
and Varro’, although not all these notables lived there 
in Cicero’s day. 

Cicero’s own house at Tusculum had once belonged 
to Sulla. Its walls were adorned with frescoes repre- 
senting that great soldier’s victories (Pliny, N. H. 
22.12). Later it belonged to Catulus. Cicero bought 
it from Vettius after Catulus died in 68 B. C. 
Atticum 4.5.2). For neighbors he had the wealthy 
Lucullus, whose wonderful library was a delight to 
Cicero (De Finibus 3.2), the wealthy Crassus, and, for 
a time, his brother Quintus. 

Although Cicero often speaks of his delight in this 
villa, he nowhere describes its general plan. It is 
thought that the arrangement of this villa was very 


‘See The Classical Journal 19.293 (see note 3, above). 

<‘aSee the notes on this epigram in Ludwig Friedlander, M. 
Valerii Martialis Epigrammaton Libri, Mit Erklarenden An- 
merkungen (Two Volumes. Leipzig, Hirzel, 1886, 1886). C. K.>. 

tI bidem. 

TWilliam Forsyth, Life of Marcus Tullius Cicero, 65 <Two 
volumes. London, Pee Murray, 1864. The work was published 
in this coe a harles Scribner's Sons, in three Editions, 1865, 


1869, 1871. 


(Ad 


like that of the Academy at Athens*. In fact Cicero 
playfully called it his ‘Academy’. He added to it a 
palaestra, or exercise ground, a gymnasium (sometimes 
called a Lyceum), and a colonnade, or corridor, with 
open pillars, such as may still be seen on the south side 
of the Capitol at Rome. In Ad Familiares 7.23.3 
Cicero mentions some new sitting-rooms he has had 
constructed in this colonnade, and asks Gallus to be 
on the lookout for paintings to adorn them. 

In several letters Cicero urges Atticus to buy in 
Greece furnishings and decorations for this villa (Ad 
Atticum 1.4.3, 1.5.7, 1.6.2, 1.8.2, 1.9.2, 1.10.3, 1.11.3). 
Soon after buying the villa Cicero paid nearly $1,000 
for marble statues from Megara to adorn its halls 
(Ad Atticum 1.8.2). A Hermathena, a double bust on 
a pedestal, pleased Cicero very much, for he con- 
sidered it just the thing for his ‘little seat of learning’, 
since Hermes was suitable everywhere, and Athena 
was the special emblem of a lecture room (Ad Atticum 
1.4.3). We hear of other statues, some with heads of 
bronze and pedestals of Pentelic marble, figures to set 
in the plaster of his atriolum, and two carved stone 
well-curbs (putealia sigillata: Ad Atticum 1.10.3). All 
his dearest art treasures he saved for his Tusculum; 
if any such treasures were left over, he used them at 
Formiae (Ad Atticum 1.4.3). 

Cicero often spoke of saving money to buy the 
magnificent library of Atticus, although he had quite 
a library of his own in the gymnasium at his Tusculum. 
Here Cicero and his friends were wont to meet in the 
mornings to discuss philosophical questions. In the 
afternoons they went down to the Academy, which lay 
on the hillside below (Tusculanae Disputationes 2.3). 

Cicero writes his friend Atticus (Ad Atticum 1.5.7) 
that his Tusculum was the one spot where he could 
forget all his toils and troubles. Again he expresses his 
delight in this villa, but adds that his Tusculanum and 
his Pompeianum overwhelm him, not with Corinthian 
bronze (the highest form of art), but with <aere>... 
circumforaneo, ‘Forum bronze’, i. e. debts (Ad Atticum 

Cicero possessed this villa for at least twenty-four 
years. When he was exiled in 58, this fine villa was 
plundered and destroyed. After his return from 
exile Cicero felt hard toward the Senate because it 
voted him only about $25,000 to replace the villa (Ad 
Atticum 4.2.5). He rebuilt the house and recovered 
some of his valuables, but we hear no more of collecting 
by Cicero. He had lost heart in it. 

At Tusculum in this second house he placed the 
scene of his Tusculanae Disputationes, one of his last 
philosophical treatises. In writing this book he found 
consolation for his private and public sorrows. He 
pictures himself as resorting in the afternoon to his 
Academy, and there discussing how the wise man may 
rise superior to the fear of death, and to other ills. 

At Tusculum he spent the last happy winter of his 
life. He had divoreed Terentia, and had married 
Publilia, of whom we hear little. Rather it was his 
beloved Tullia who gave him the greatest pleasure. 
Here she spent some months before her death in March, 

‘Forsyth, Cicero, 85 (see note 7, above). 
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45. For several months after that Cicero could not 
bear the place. Later he often returned to it (Ad 
Atticum 15.16b); he spent there many of his remaining 
days. 

The other six villae owned by Cicero were by the sea. 
The villa farthest from Rome was near Pompeii, in 
the shadow of Mt. Vesuvius, and within a few miles of 
Naples. Having acquired it before 60 B. C., Cicero 
kept it until he died. In cost he classes it with the 
Tusculum (At Atticum 2.1.11), but we have no details. 
He often retired to the quiet of this villa to escape the 
crowds frequenting his villae farther north (Ad Atticum 
5.2.2, 15.13.6). Near by lived his quiet friend, M. 
Marius, in whose company he especially delighted (Ad 
Familiares 7.1.5, 7.4; Ad Quintum Fratrem 2.8.2-3). 

A few miles across the bay from Pompeii lay Puteoli, 
an important seaport town. When Cluvius, a banker 
of this port and an old friend of Cicero, died, he left 
his property by will in equal parts to Caesar and 
Cicero (Ad Atticum 14.9.1, 14.16.1). Cicero seems 
to have bought out Caesar’s share, and to have con- 
sidered that he had made a good investment. Then he 
built a villa here, and joined it to a building similar to 
his ‘Academy’ at Tusculum. Although he became 
much attached to this residence, he considered the 
neighbors too ready to visit him (Ad Atticum 14.16.1). 
It was at this villa near Puteoli that Caesar, accom- 
panied by his retinue of two thousand, visited Cicero 
for an afternoon and evening in December, 45. On 
this occasion Cicero proved to be a gracious host; he 
gave a sumptuous dinner to his guests. Although he 
was delighted with the honor of the visit and the 
literary conversation at dinner, we can forgive him for 
secretly expressing to Atticus the hope that the visit 
would not be repeated (Ad Atticum 13.52.1-2). On 
Cicero's last visit to Puteoli he wrote much of the De 
Officiis (Ad Atticum 16.11.4). After his death this 
villa became the property of C. Antistius Vetus’. 

A very short distance from Puteoli was Cumae, the 
most ancient Greek colony in Italy and Sicily. Here 
on a hill above the town Cicero bought a villa, which he 
first mentions after his return from exile (Ad Quintum 
Fratrem 2.5.4; Ad Atticum 4.9.1). It was a lovely 
spot by the Lucrine Lake (Ad Atticum 14.16.1) on the 
road from Lake Avernus to Puteoli (Pliny, N. H. 21.7). 
Here he had access to the marvelous library of Faustus, 
the son of Sulla. Cicero speaks of devouring it, and of 
feasting his eyes upon the natural beauties of the 
country (Ad Atticum 4.10.1). In the same letter he 
urges Atticus to come to see his ‘walk and Spartan 
bath <a hot air bath similar to a Turkish bath>, and 
the buildings planned by Cyrus’. But he did not find 
this villa quiet enough for a literary man (Ad Atticum 
5.2.2, 14.16.1), since it was not far from Baiae, the 
favorite watering-place of the fashionable Roman 
world, where the great nobles lived, in luxurious pal- 
aces. 

In 45 and 44 B. C. Cicero lent this villa to Pilia, the 


wife of Atticus (Ad Atticum 14.17.1). During his own , 


visits to this villa he wrote much of the De Republica 
(Ad Quintum Fratrem 3.5.1) and the Academica (Ad 


*Forsyth, Cicero, 87. 


Atticum 13.19.3). Pompey, Varro, and M. Brutus 
were near neighbors. 

Forty miles up the coast, on the Via Appia, between 
Formiae and Cape Caieta, Cicero owned a villa which 
was his first seaside home. It was always particularly 
agreeable to him because of its direct communication, 
both by land and by sea, with Rome and the Bay of 
Naples (Ad Atticum 8.3.6). It was connected with 
Arpinum by a road through Minturnae up the valley 
of the Liris. 

Cicero loved to stroll along the beach at Formiae 
and to pick up pebbles. However, this villa also he 
found too crowded with visitors (Ad Atticum 2.15.3); 
he wrote Atticus that it was impossible for him to 
study here, since he kept there a public hall, not a 
country house (Ad Atticum 2.14.2). 

This villa also suffered in 58 B. C. at the hands of 
Clodius. Nor did Cicero think the Senate liberal 
enough with the money it voted to replace this villa 
(Ad Atticum 4.2.5). Cicero rebuilt the villa, and con- 
tinued to pay occasional visits to it throughout the 
rest of his life, especially when he was making the 
round of his country houses or was expecting to be 
disturbed, as in the critical mid-winter of 50-49 B. C. 
Here at the end of March of that winter he had his 
famous interview with Caesar, in which Caesar in vain 
urged Cicero to accompany him to Rome. Here he 
spent the last weary days of his life. In the leafless 
wood nearby he was murdered, on December 7, 43 
B.C. 

When Cicero was unable to go far from Rome, he 
often used his seaside villa at Antium, which was about 
forty miles from the city, on a road branching from 
the Via Appia. The house was located upon a head- 
land looking down upon the blue waters of the Medi- 
terranean. Here he seems to have gathered many of 
his books saved from the plunder of his villae at Formiae 
and Tusculum. In letters to Atticus he mentions 
counting the waves at Antium or enjoying there his 
delightful books (Ad Atticum 2.6.1), thanks him for 
the loan of his slaves, who have so beautifully ar- 
ranged his books (Ad Atticum 4.8.2), and speaks of 
the quietness, the coolness, and the beauty of this 
wild spot (Ad Atticum 4.8a.1). Perhaps the best 
reason for Cicero's delight in Antium was the ease 
with which he could there get news from Rome (Ad 
Atticum 2.11.1). 

His villa at Antium had once belonged to Q. Lutatius 
Catulus. Cicero owned it as early as 60 B. C. (Ad 
Atticum 2.1.1). He seems to have sold it, before 45 
B. C., to Lepidus (Ad Atticum 13.47b.1). 

Astura is first mentioned by Cicero after Tullia’s 
death. Unable to stay at Tusculum because of his 
grief, Cicero retired to the wildness and seclusion of 
this little villa, situated a few miles south of Antium, 
on an island formed by a river which here poured into 
the sea at the edge of the Pomptine Marshes. From 
here he wrote various letters to Atticus (e. g. Ad Atti- 
cum 12.12), and planned some fitting memorial for 
Tullia, which, however, was never to materialize. At 
this villa Cicero spent entire days alone in the depths 
of the forest (Ad Atticum 12.15). 
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Such is our information about the villae of Cicero. 
In order to facilitate his going from one villa to an- 
other Cicero owned a few lodges (deversoria) in which 
he might stop over night or for a few days, as we should 
to-day at hotels. Three of these are definitely men- 
tioned: one at Anagnia, on the Via Latina, between 
Tusculum and Arpinum (Ad Atticum 12.1.1, 16.8.1), 
another at Sinuessa, on the Via Appia, between Formiae 
and the Bay of Naples (Ad Familiares 12.20), and a 
third at Cales, south of Rome, on the Via Latina (Ad 
Atticum 8.3.7). In Ad Familiares 7.23.3 Cicero cen- 
sures Gallus for paying so much money for some stat- 
uary he does not need and which would have paid for a 
deversorium at Tarracina. In Ad Atticum 7.5.3 Cicero 
speaks of spending a night at Tarracina, but whether 
he owned a villa there or not is uncertain. Quintus 
and Atticus owned some properties scattered about 
this region. What belonged to them was Cicero's also. 
Perhaps the use of these saved him from buying more 
lodges. 

When his parents moved the family from Arpinum 
to Rome in Cicero’s childhood, the father bought a 
house in the Carinae, a district in the southwest part of 
the Esquiline, where Pompey and many other dis- 
tinguished Romans lived at one time or another. 
Here Cicero lived until 62 B. C. At his father’s death 
he inherited this house. He seems to have passed it on 
to his brother Quintus in 62 (Ad Quintum Fratrem 
2.3.7, Plutarch, Cicero 8), when his growing importance 
led him to establish himself on the Palatine. 

In Ad Atticum 12.32.2 we learn of two other houses 
Cicero owned in Rome, one on the Aventine, one in the 
Argiletum. From these he derived an income, but he 
apparently never used either as a home for himself. 

To Cicero his house on the Palatine was the most 
important of all his residences. It was his symbol of 
success. It stood in the most aristocratic residential 
section of the Mediterranean world. Latin literature 
contains definite mention of at least fifteen houses in- 
habited at this time on the Palatine’®. They probably 
were private houses of the type of the ‘House of Pansa’ 
at Pompeii. But for a novus homo, even a Cicero, to 
think of buying for himself a residence on the Palatine 
was an occasion for the lifting of certain eyebrows 
and for the murmuring of certain ancestral deities". 
By becoming consul in 63 B. C., Ciceru had won the 
highest honors the Roman people could bestow politi- 
cally. Now he passionately desired to establish him- 
self socially by acquiring a residence in this stronghold 
of Roman aristocracy. 

By establishing himself on the Palatine Cicero ac- 
quired a concrete symbol of his position in Rome and 
also a temple to the gods of his fathers. Terentia was 
by birth a patrician and not averse to forwarding her 
own social interests; she probably did nothing to dis- 
courage Cicero in this enterprise. 

10See The Classical Journal 21.567. The passage occurs in Miss 
Witherstine’s article: see note 2a, above. <Compare also Miss 
Mann's article, mentioned in the same note: see especially pages 
127-129 A. Compare also the paper by Professor Guinagh, men- 
tioned in note 2a, above. C. K.>. 

uSee The Classical Journal 23.652. This passage occurs in a 


aper entitled Cicero and his House on the Palatine, by Professor 
Ww B. McDaniel, 2d, The Classical Journal (1928), 651-661. 


In 62 B. C. Cicero bought the Palatine house from 
the orator Crassus, paying about $150,000 for it. Since 
he did not have that much ready cash, he borrowed 
money from Sulla, whom he had lately defended in the 
law courts. Since at that time lawyers were forbidden 
by law to accept fees, this transaction caused much 

Cicero’s Palatine house stood well up on the hill in 
full view of nearly all the city (De Domo 100). It lay 
a little below that of Clodius, for we find Cicero threat- 
ening to shut off Clodius’s view by adding more stories 
to his own house (De Haruspicibus 15). Below him 
ran the Via Nova, beyond which were the smaller 
house of Quintus and the Atrium and Temple of Vesta. 
So Terentia did not have far to run when she fled 
thence to escape Clodius’s ruffians at the time of 
Cicero’s exile. Nearby also was the Regia, where 
Caesar lived as Pontifex Maximus. 

Cicero’s Palatine house had been built by M. Livius 
Drusus (Velleius Paterculus 1.14.1, 3). It was large, 
tastefully furnished, and had beautiful grounds’. The 
columns were of Hymettian marble, the first columns 
of such marble to be brought to the Palatine™, 

When Cicero purchased this house, his son Marcus 
was only three years old, and Tullia was first married 
the following year. A crowd continually thronged it, 
at great cost to Cicero. Tiro, educated by Cicero him- 
self to be his secretary, managed the establishment and 
saw that its wheels went round". 

Among Cicero’s high-society neighbors in those days 
were Servilia and Clodia, the former a brilliant woman, 
mother of Marcus Brutus, the latter the wife of 
Metellus Celer and the Lesbia of Catullus". 

But Cicero was to enjoy this house only four years 
before his exile. Almost before he fled from it in the 
dark of night, Clodius’s gang fell upon it, sacking and 
destroying it. Terentia escaped to the Temple of 
Vesta, and later sought refuge with her sister Fabia. 
The consul Calpurnius Piso boldly carried off the beau- 
tiful Hymettian columns to adorn his own house". 
In order to make a good job of its destruction and to 
preclude its restoration, Clodius dedicated the site of 
the house to the goddess Liberty". 

But, in spite of this consecration, soon after Cicero's 
return from exile the site was restored to him by the 
pontiffs and a senatorial decree. Money was voted him 
to rebuild, which he did at once (Ad Atticum 4.2.1-5). 

We learn that this house passed at Cicero’s death 
into the hands of C. Marcius Censorinus, the orator, 
then was transferred to A. Caecina Largus, consul in 
42 A. D. with the Emperor Claudius, and was finally 
swallowed up in the magnificent house of Caligula 
(Dio Cassius 60.10; Pliny, N. H. 17.50)!8. 
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<"aSee Professor Guinagh, THe CLASSICAL WEEKLY 26.149 A 

(see note 2a, above).> 
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bidem,. 
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DEIFICATION AND CICERO’S DE LEGE 
MANILIA 


It has been quite the custom of late! to attribute 
Augustus’s ready acceptance of the principle of deifi- 
cation and its subsequent popularity in the Roman 
Empire to oriental influence. There is no doubt that 
this is partly true. The feeling in the East in 30 B. C. 
with regard to this custom was just about what Alex- 
ander the Great found it to be during his conquest 
of the East. When, in 30 B. C., Egypt became the 
private property of Augustus, the Roman no doubt 
played Pharaoh to the natives as satisfactorily and un- 
obtrusively as ever did a true scion of Luxor or Karnak. 
There were elements in the Roman Empire to which 
deification was entirely natural. 

But what about the common citizens of Rome? Did 
they simply acquiesce for the sake of expediency in 
what they considered a mere formality, or was there 
some real feeling that Augustus was a hero with a 
divine mission working out the destinies of the Roman 
State under divine auspices? Pelham? makes the 
following statement: 

Caesar-worship as a whole was not the creation of 
any Caesar. It was the natural expression of a wide- 
spread sentiment of homage which varied in form in 
different parts of the empire, and in different classes 
of society, and which had its roots in long-established 
ideas and customs... . 

The truth of this statement was forcibly brought 
home to me during a casual rereading of Cicero’s 
oration De Lege Manilia. Too little attention has 
hitherto been paid to a generally prevailing mood of 
acceptance among Roman citizens of the principle 
of the ‘divine’ hero—a mood am;ly recognized in 
Cicero’s speech De Lege Manilia. Due allowance 
must, to be sure, be made for exaggeration in this 
speech, but, when that is done, we still see evidence 
that there was in the Roman populace a fertile field 


this paper primarily by reading the Letters of Cicero. : 

Of course the subject had been discussed in print before Miss 
Fortner began her article. ; 

At my request, Mr. Meyer Reinhold, who at that time was 
working out his dissertation under my direction, and now, as Dr. 
Meyer Reinhold, is a Fellow, in Classics, at the American Academy 
in Rome, was good enough to assemble the following list of dis- 
cussions of Cicero's villae (he made no attempt to prepare an ex- 
haustive list): 

Otto Eduard Schmidt, Ciceros Villen, Neue far das 
Klassische Altertum, Geschichte und Deutsche Litteratur 3 (1899), 

28-355, “at df (also as Sonderabdruck: Leipzig, Teubner, 1899. 

p. 62; 2 Tafeln). 

W. Drumann, Geschichte Roms....%, 6.336-347 (Leipzig, 
Borntraeger, 1929). 

W_W. Fowler, Social Life at Rome in the Age of Cicero, 249- 
209, Bor York, Macmillan, 1909). 

obert Burn, Rome and the Campagna, 407-408 (London, 
Bell, and Company, 1876). 

. Ashby, The Roman Campagna in Classical Times, 167 (New 
York, Macmillan, 1927). 

Dr. Meyer added that there was nothing on the subject in R. W. 
Tyrrell and L. C. Purser, The Correspondence of Cicero. C. K.>. 

See Lily Ross Taylor, The Divinity of the Roman Emperors, 

assim (this monograph was published, in 1931, by the American 

hilological Association, as Philological Monograph, Number 1); 
Kenneth Scott, Chapter IX of the Res Gestae <the Monumentum 
Ancyranum> and the Ruler Cult, Classical Philology 27 (1932), 
284-287, and The Significance of Statues in Precious Metals in 
Emperor Worship, Transactions of the American Philological 
Association 62 (for 1931), 101-123; Margaret M. Ward, The As- 
sociation of Augustus with Jupiter, Proceedings of the American 
Philological Association 63 (for 1932), Ixxii (an abstract only). 

*Henry Pelham, Outlines of Roman gad 386 (London, 
Rivington's, 1915). <In the fourth edition of this work, pub- 
lished in this country by G. P. Putnam's Sons, in 1907, the e 
quoted in the text, above, occurs on pages 422-423. . K.>. 


for one-man power, and that Cicero assumed in his 
audience a tacit recognition of the fact that the purpose 
and the mission of the gods often manifested them- 
selves incarnate in the person of some great Roman 
leader. Fortuna certainly plays queer tricks: the step 
from the sentiments and the phraseology of the ‘Old 
Guard’ of the ‘Republic’ to the deification of the 
Caesars is a very short step, and we must remember 
that, no matter how exaggerated the tone of Cicero's 
praise of Pompey may be, it won a ready hearing with 
his audience, and apparently met with its whole- 
hearted approval. 

Let us examine some of Cicero’s expressions and 
sentences that are pertinent to our theme and let us 
note the prevalence of the idea of divinity. 

Io alterius partis periculum...Cn. Pompei divino 
consilio ac singulari virtute depulsum est... . 

13 Vident...unum virum esse in quo summa sint 
omnia, and also all of the last sentence of this section, 
ending with the words, ut ei beatissimi esse videantur 
apud quos ille diutissime commoratur. With this state- 
ment it is very interesting to compare the sentiment 
of the last two strophes of Horace, Carmina 1.2. 

28 ...Quod denique genus esse belli potest in quo 
illum non exercuerit fortuna rei publicae?. .. . 

33 ...Pro di immortales! Tantamne unius hominis 
incredibilis ac divina virtus tam brevi tempore lucem 
afferre rei publicae potuit....? 

36 Est haec divina atque incredibilis virtus im- 
peratoris.... 

41 ...Itaque omnes nunc in eis locis Cn. Pompeium 
sicut aliquem non ex hac urba missum sed de caelo 
delapsum intuentur.... 

42 <Pompeius> qui dignitate principibus excellit. . . . 

42 Fidem vero eius <= Pompei> quantam inter 
socios existimari putatis quam hostes omnes omnium 
generum sanctissimam iudicarint?....Et quisquam 
dubitabit quin huic hoc tantum bellum transmittendum 
sit qui ad omnia nostrae memoriae bella conficienda 
divino quodam consilio natus esse videatur? 

45 amisissetis Asiam, Quirites, nisi ad ipsum dis- 
crimen eius temporis divinitus Cn. Pompeium ad eas 
regiones fortuna populi Romani attulisset.... 

Paragraphs 47-50 are, as a whole, in the same vein. 
The following are the most striking expressions in these 
paragraphs: 

47 ad res magnas bene gerendas divinitus adiuncta 
fortuna...De huius autem hominis felicitate...utar 
moderatione dicendi, non ut in illius potestate fortu- 
nam positam esse dicam. .. . 

48 eius semper voluntatibus...etiam venti tem- 
pestatesque obsecundarint: hoc brevissime dicam, 
neminem umquam tam impudentem fuisse qui ab dis 
immortalibus tot et tantas res tacitus auderet optare 
quot et quantas di immortales ad Cn. Pompeium de- 
tulerunt.... 

49 dubitatis, Quirites, quin hoc tantum boni quod 
vobis ab dis immortalibus oblatum et datum est in rem 
publicam conservandam et amplificandam conferatis? 

50 cur non ducibus dis immortalibus eidem cui 
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cetera summa cum salute rei publicae sunt commissa 
hoc quoque bellum regium committamus? 
See also 30, 43, 61, 62. 


OKLAHOMA AGRICULTURAL AND 
MECHANICAL COLLEGE, 
STILLWATER, OKLAHOMA 


M. H. GRIFFIN 


REVIEW 


Stage Antiquities of the Greeks and Romans and their 
Influence. By James Turney Allen. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company (1927). Pp. xii, 
206. 

Professor Allen’s book, Stage Antiquities of the 
Greeks and Romans...., is a volume of the series en- 
titled Our Debt to Greece and Rome. Its contents 
are as follows: 

I, Greek Drama (3-16); II, Dramatic Art at Rome 
(17-29); III, Dramatic Festivals: Athens (30-49); 
IV, Dramatic Festivals: Rome (50-60): V, The Greek 
Theatre: Its Essential Features; Development and 
Successive Transformations (61-69); VI, The Theatre 
of Dionysus at Athens (70-87); VII, Graeco-Roman 
and Roman Theatres (88-99); VIII, Properties; Scenes; 
Mechanical Devices (100-117); IX, The Chorus and 
Spectacle (118-130); X, Actors and Acting; Costumes 
(131-148); XI, Influences; The Theatre: Scenic Ar- 
rangements (149-165); XII, Influences: The Drama 
(166-182); Notes (185-192); Bibliography (193-198); 
Index (201-206). 

Professor Allen’s volume has been awaited for some 
time by teachers of the ancient classical drama. In 
English there have been available, to be sure, the 
much more detailed works of Messrs. Haigh and Flick- 
inger!, but these books deal with the Greek theater 
only and are not intended primarily for those who are 
wholly uninitiated in the field of ancient stage an- 
tiquities. 

Since this book discusses questions pertaining to 
the Roman as well as to the Greek theater, I shall give 
my opinion of the chapters on the latter subject only, 
and leave to Professor Knapp to pass judgment upon 
the pages devoted to the former’. 

Chapter I, on the origin of the Greek drama, al- 
though brief, is clearly stated, and refreshingly sen- 
sible. The various theories are presented, but the 
newcomer in this field will not be lost in a labyrinth of 
conflicting views. If, after reading this statement of 
the author, the reader should be avid for more, he can 
turn to the books of Professors Flickinger and Ridge- 
way’, and then consult Mr. Pickard-Cambridge’s new 
volume’, which has won the commendation of Pro- 
fessor Shorey’ and the condemnation of Professor 
Gilbert Murray®. Professor Allen says (13): 


...But it is probably wrong to ascribe a single 
origin to a work of art so complex. The early poets 


1A. E. Haigh, The Attic Theatre (Third Edition, by A. W. Pick- 
ard-Cambridge: Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1907); R. C. 
Flickinger, The Greek Theater and its Drama* (Chicago Uni- 
versity Press, 1926). 

<’This review would have been published long ago, had I not 
kept hoping against hope to find the time to review, myself, the 
Roman part of Professor Allen's book. I regret the delay in pub- 
lishing Professor Van Hook's critique. C. K.>. | 

‘See note 1, above, and W. Ridgeway, The Origin of Tragedy 
(Conshettass At the University Press, 1910). 

4A. W. Pickard-Cambridge, Dithyramb, Tragedy, and Comedy 
(Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1927). 
‘See Classical Philology 22 (1927), 434-435. 
"See The Classical Review 41 (1927), 221-223. 


who devoted themselves to the task of perfecting this 
new art-form borrowed freely, as we have seen, from 
epic, melic, and iambo-trochaic poetry. There is little 
doubt too that rites at the tomb of a local hero, the 
rituals of the mysteries, even sympathetic magic, were 
drawn upon to make the final product more artistic 
and impressive. 

With this opinion I heartily agree. 

The scholarly and lucid discussion as found in the 
first chapter is continued throughout all the subse- 
quent sections devoted to Greek stage antiquities. A 
careful reading fails to disclose error in fact or ex- 
aggeration in statement. Conservatism is the rule, 
occasionally to an excessive degree, perhaps. Thus we 
find (30), “the cult of Dionysus... probably...gave 
Greek drama its birth’, and (126) ‘...the Rhesus, a 
stirring play of uncertain authorship....’’ (the italics 
here are mine). 

So far as Greek stage antiquities are concerned, 
Professor Allen is to be congratulated upon his work. 
He has written an admirable, informative, and up- 
to-date introduction to the subject. 


UNIVERSITY LARuE VAN Hook 


CLASSICAL ARTICLES IN NON-CLASSICAL 
PERIODICALS 


XIV 


Modern Language Notes—March, Spenser, Ronsard, 
and Bion, T. P. Harrison, Jr. [Two of Spenser’s 
poems, March of the Calendar, and Astrophel, 
“are still usually referred to Bion’s Fourth and First 
Idylls respectively. Yet both Spenser’s poems, 
strangely enough, appear to be more closely related 
to Ronsard’s free paraphrases of the two Greek 
poems: namely, l’Amour oyseau (1560) and Adonis 
(1563). Accordingly, there is little or no evidence 
of Spenser’s direct acquaintance with his ultimate 
classical originals’’]; Milton, ‘Lycidas’ and Proper- 
tius, ‘Elegies’, III, 7, F. R. B. Godolphin [‘‘... 
certain features of Lycidas show that Milton was in- 
fluenced by Propertius’ poem on a similar theme” ]. 

Modern Philology—February, Montaigne and the 
Nicomachean Ethics, Albert D. Menut [The evi- 
dence serves ‘‘to indicate that Montaigne, the very 
flower of French humanism, corroborates and re- 
affirms the ethical teachings of the souverain philo- 
sophe on several fundamental points of principle, 
that his moral ‘naturalism’ conforms closely to the 
great tradition of Greek ethic, most concisely and 
completely set forth in the Nicomachean Ethics, and, 
further, that this tradition acquires a new validity 
as it passes before the critically scrutinizing judg- 
ment of a versatile and temperate intellect”’ J. 

The New Republic—March 14, The Latest Helen, 
Paul Rosenfeld [a critique of John Erskine’s operatic 
libretto, Helen Retires, produced at the Juilliard 
School of Music, New York, on February 28]; 
March 21, Review, generally favorable, by Harold 
Ward, of Henry E. Sigerist, The Great Doctors: A 
Biographical History of Medicine (translated by 
Eden and Cedar Paul) [the book “deals with's cm 
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fifty medical pioneers, from Imhotep and the myth- 
ical Esculapius <sic/> to the brilliant Canadian, Sir 
William Osler’’]; Review, unfavorable, by David 
Beres, of Logan Clendening, Behind the Doctor. 


The New York Public Library, Bulletin of—February, 
Illuminated Manuscripts from the Pierpont Morgan 
Library: Catalogue of an Exhibition Held at the New 
York Public Library, Charles F. McCombs [The 
article is accompanied by five photographic illus- 
trations]. 

The Nineteenth Century and After—Echoes in the 
Poetry of A. E. Housman, John Sparrow [‘...the 
example of the best writers in Latin and Greek may 
have helped him to his economy of words and direct- 
ness of expression. Direct evidences of classical 
reading are few”. The classical passages cited are 
Catullus 61, one of Sappho’s fragmentary epitha- 
lamia (Lobel, page 46), and Lucretius 1.737-739 
(compare §5.111-112) }. 

La Revue de Paris—January 15, L’Histoire, A. Albert- 
Petit [This contains a tribute to the memory of the 
late Camille Jullian, author of the great Histoire de 
la Gaule, and an uncritical review of Henri Bor- 
necque, Tite-Live]; March 1, Parmi les Livres, Jean 
Poirier [This contains a favorable review of E. M. 
Antoniadi, L’Astronomie Egyptienne]. 

Revue des Deux Mondes—February 1, Fonction de la 
Méditerranée, Paul Valéry; March 1, La Vie Privée 
des Grecs, Robert Demangel [The article surveys 
the contents of a book by Charles Picard, La Vie 
Privée dans la Gréce Classique]. 


Saturday Review of Literature—February 24, Review, 
favorable, anonymous, of John W. Spargo, Virgil the 
Necromancer; March 17, Review, favorable, by 
<Carl P.> R<ollins>, of Longus, The Pastoral 
Loves of Daphnis and Chloe: Translation and 
Introduction by George Moore [a special edition, 
by the Limited Editions Club]. 

School and Society—February 10, The Pronunciation 
of “Liminal’’, Karl M. Dallenbach [Should the first 7 
be pronounced long or short?]; February 17, A 
Mathematical Solution Developed During More 
Than Three Millenniums, G. A. Miller [‘‘It took the 
mathematicians more than three thousand years to 
solve the general quadratic equation in its modern 
form as now taught to our high-school students” ]; 
February 24, A Discouraging Analogy, Stephen M. 
Cory [‘‘The point was rather laboriously made and 
reiterated that the reason for the success <in college > 
of the young people who had majored in Latin in 
high school was not that this subject had contributed 
much in the way of transfer values, but that its 
reputation plus college requirements had served to 
discourage inferior students. In other words, Latin 
acted as a hurdle or sieve rather than as superior 
training”’ |. 

The School Review—January, Review, generally 
favorable, by Mark E. Hutchinson, of Wilbert L. 
Carr and George D. Hadzsits, The Living Language, 
and of Wren J. Grinstead and Walter V. McDuffee, 
A First Book in Latin, 


The South Atlantic Quarterly—January, Review, 


generally favorable, by K. W. Clark, of W. Hersey 
Davis, Greek Papyri of the First Century. 


The Times Literary Supplement (London)—January 


11, Review, generally favorable, of Jack Lindsay, 
Rome for Sale [a novel, in which Catiline and 
Caesar are presented in a favorable, Cicero in an 
unfavorable light]; Review, qualifiedly favorable, of 
M. E. Cunnington, An Introduction to the Archae- 
ology of Wiltshire, From the Earliest Times to the 
Pagan Saxons; January 18, Brief Review, favorable, 
of A. L. Irvine, Cicero’s Correspondence: A Selec- 
tion; Brief review, uncritical, of Nicholas Moseley 
and Mason Hammond, T. Macci Plauti Menaechmi, 
Edited, With an Introduction and Notes; January 
25, Review, favorable, of H. E. Butler and E. A. 
Barber, The Elegies of Propertius, and E. H. W. 
Meyerstein, Four Elegies of Propertius; February 1, 
Review, favorable, of Theodore Besterman, A Bibli- 
ography of Sir James George Frazer; Brief review, 
very favorable, of J. D. Beazley, Campana Frag- 
ments in Florence; February 8, Review, favorable, of 
Constantin Ritter, The Essence of Plato’s Phi- 
losophy (translated by Adam Alles); Review, favor- 
able, of The Romance of Alexander: A Collotype 
Facsimile of MS. Bodley 264, With an Introduction 
by M. R. James; Review, generally favorable, of 
A. D. Nock, Conversion: The Old and the New in 
Religion from Alexander the Great to Augustine of 
Hippo; Brief review, favorable, of W. H. Buckler, 
W. M. Calder, and W. K. C. Guthrie, Monumenta 
Asiae Minoris Antiqua, Volume IV: Monuments and 
Documents from Eastern Asia and Western Galatia; 
Brief review, generally favorable, of W. H. Boulton, 
Elam, Media and Persia; Brief review, favorable, of 
Ernest C. Colwell and Donald W. Riddle, Studies in 
the Lectionary Text of the Greek New Testament, 
Volume I; Brief review, generally favorable, of 
William A. Heidel, The Heroic Age of Science: The 
Conception, Ideals and Methods of Science Among 
the Ancient Greeks; February 15, Review, favorable, 
of James H. Breasted, The Dawn of Conscience; 
Review, qualifiedly favorable, of F. L. Lucas and 
Prudence Lucas, From Olympus to the Styx [a book 
of travel in Greece]; Review, very favorable, of 
Laurie Magnus, A History of European Literature; 
Brief review, favorable, of David M. Robinson, 
Excavations at Olynthus, Part VII: The Terra- 
Cottas of Olynthus Found in 1931; February 22, 
Review, generally favorable, of Sir Percy Sykes, A 
History of Exploration from the Earliest Times to 
the Present Day; Review, qualifiedly favorable, of 
Robert S. Conway, Ancient Rome and Modern 
Religion; Brief review, favorable, of R. Campbell 
Thompson and M. E. L. Mallowan, The British 
Museum Excavations at Ninevah, 1931-1932; Brief 
review, favorable, of Wilhelmina Van Ingen, Corpus 
Vasorum Antiquorum: United States of America, 
University of Michigan, Fascicule <sic/> 1; Brief re- 
view, qualifiedly favorable, of Charles T. Seltman, 
Attic Vase-Painting (Martin Classical Lectures, 
Volume 3); March 1, Review, generally favorable, 
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of Robert T. Gunther, The Greek Herbal of Dio- 
scorides, Illustrated by a Byzantine, A. D. 512, 
Englished by John Goodyer, A. D. 1655, Edited and 
First Printed, A. D. 1933; Vegetius’ ‘‘De Re Mili- 
tari’, Katharine Garvin [a brief letter of inquiry 
about “an early fifteenth-century manuscript of 
Vegetius’ ‘De Re Militari’ in English’’]; Brief re- 
view, favorable, of W. H. D. Rouse, Gods, Heroes and 
Men of Ancient Greece [a book of stories for chil- 
dren]; Brief review, favorable, of Gerard M. Young, 
The Epigrams of Callimachus, Translated. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICU1 JouHN W. SPAETH, JR. 


VIRGIL, AENEID 1.174-176 


In The Classical Journal 1.49-50 (January, 1906), 
Professor Robert J. Bonner, of the University of Chi- 
cago, had an interesting note on Vergil, Aeneid 1.174- 
176, the passage in which Vergil describes how, after 
the shipwreck, Achates made a fire. Professor Bonner 
was concerned mainly with the meaning of rapuit, 176. 
He accepted a view presented for the first time, it 
would seem, by Wagner, that rapuit “refers to the 
waving to and fro by Achates of the mass of fuel en- 
veloping the smoldering leaves to produce a flame... .”’ 
He cites ‘‘the practice of the North American Indian a 
generation ago in the northern woods. ...”’ as precisely 
that which Wagner predicated of the shepherds of his 
own day; from that practice Wagner had gained his 
interpretation of raputt in Vergil. 

I have never been convinced that the one word rapuit 
could describe—or even suggest, naturally—the process 
set forth in Wagner’s note, and illustrated in Pro- 
fessor Bonner’s article. For the process itself, how- 
ever, I can cite an illustration from a story once read 
eagerly by boys. The story, entitled Cast Up by the 


Sea, by Sir Samuel White Baker, was published in 
1868. The author was traveller and sportsman, ‘‘whose 
explorations contributed to the knowledge of the 
sources of the Nile. He discovered and named Albert 


Nyanza. He was appointed in 1869 for four years 
governor-general of the Equatorial Nile basin....” 
(so Sir Paul Harvey, in The Oxford Companion to 
English Literature, 57 [Oxford: At the Clarendon 
Press, 1932]. See also The Encyclopaedia Britannica", 


2.944-945). 
In Cast Up by the Sea, Chapter XIII, the following 


passage occurs (it evidently describes something 
thoroughly familiar to the author): 


By the time their work was complete they were 
hungry and thirsty. Taking a draught of water they 
determined to boil a piece of beef, and choosing a nice 
fat joint from their stock, Tim <a colored man> 
collected a quantity of fire-wood from the drift-timber 
on the shore while Ned prepared a fire. He had no 
tinder, neither were there any small twigs nor any- 
thing that is requisite to light a fire; however, they had 
plenty of wood, and as some fragments of deal cases 
had been cast ashore and thoroughly dried in the sun, 
he selected a piece with a straight grain, and with his 
large and sharp knife that hung from his side he split it 
into fine slips; he then took a plane from the tool-chest, 
and with another portion of the wood he supplied a few 
handfuls of fine shavings. Cutting off a portion of dry 
canvas from the ragged end of a sail, he bruised about a 
tea-spoonful of gunpowder, with which he rubbed the 
sail-cloth until it was perfectly blackened; he then 
spread a small pinch of powder on the surface as he 
placed it in the pan of an unloaded musket, and pulled 
the trigger. In an instant it ignited and burned fiercely. 
Ned now rolled up the burning cloth, and placed it in 
the center of the shavings like a bouquet, which he 
swung rapidly round with the full force of his arm 
until the draught of air fanned it into a blaze; upon 
this he placed the small wood that he had already pre- 

ared, and as it readily took fire he piled cautiously 
arger pieces in proportion to the strength of the flame, 
until a large oaken log at length rested on the top of 
the pile. 


CHARLES KNAPP 
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